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THE BANIAN TREE. 

This tree grows most beautifully in India. It is some- 
times called the Burr tree, or Indian fig. It is not like 
any tree that grows in this country. This is but one 
tree, which you see in the picture; and yet it forms a 
beautiful grove. You see one great trunk in the middle. 
That is the main tree. But roots have grown out of 
every branch from this main body, and reached down to 
the ground, and grown into it, so as to forma separate 
trunk and roots for every branch. And then, as branches 
have grown out of this new trunk, they have shot down 
their roots to the ground, till now you see the appear- 
ance of a great many trees; and yet they are all one. 

A banianetree forms a most delightful. arbor. Its 
leaves are large, soft, and ofa lively green. It bears a 
small fig, of a bright scarlet color. » Monkeys, squirrels, 
peacocks, and smaller birds, live under it, and eat of its 
fruit. It sometimes grows very large. There is one on 
the banks of a river in India, which is nearly half a inile 
round its principal trunks, and spreads its shadow much 
farther. It has three hundred and fifty large timbers, 
and more than three thousand smaller ones. It is said 
that seven thousand persons may find room to rest under 
its shade; and green wood-pigeons, doves, peacocks, 
monkeys, squirrels, and large bats, find shelter among its 
branches. 

This tree is, in many things, like a Christian. The 
seed must be sown in good ground; and then the sun 
must shine upon it. The word of God must be sown in 


a heart prepared to receive and love it; and the light of 


the Sun of Righteousness must shine upon it, to make 
it grow. And, wherever you find a Christian, who is 
growing in grace, he will be shooting out his branches, 


like the banian tree, and other Christians will be grow-|_ 
ing up around him, And, as the banian tree is known 
by the color of its beautiful fruit, so the Christian brings 
forth the beautiful fruits of holiness, which make -him 
appear lovely in the eyes of God and man. But, you 
must remember that, however beautiful and lovely you 
may appear in the eyes of men, if you do not bring forth 
the goodly fruits of piety and love to God, it will be of 
no advantage to you in the end; for, “Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn down and cast into 
the fire.” 








NARRATIVE. 








A TRUE SKETCH. 


A short winter day was just drawing toa close, 
as a young and poorly clad girl reached the door 
The 
servant ushered her into a large and elegant 
apartment, where sat Mrs. M. the mistress of 


of the splendid mansion in Bleecker street. 
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then curtesied, and presented to Mrs. M. a small 

bundle, saying, ‘I hope the work will suit you, 

ma’am.” 

“The work is well enough,” said Mrs. M. 

examining it carefully; but why did you not 

bring it before? It is at least a week past-the 

time it was promised. Unless you are more 

punctual, and keep your word better, I cannot 

let you have any more work.” 

It was growing dark, and the roém was not 

yet lighted, so that the tears that gathered in the 

girl’s eyes could not be seen, but her voice was 

very tremulous as she answered: 

‘‘T did not mean to break my word, ma’am; 
but my mother has been much worse, and my 
little brother in chopping wood cut his foot; so 
Ihadto” here her voice bécame inarticulate, 
and she hastened out of the room. 

‘‘ That is always the way with these people,” 
said Mrs. M. “a sick mother, or a sick aunt, or 
a cut foot, anything for an excuse.” 

Meantime Mary reached the humble dwelling 
she called home. Whether her feelings were 
laboring under the wound so thoughtlessly in- 
flicted, or her mother’s illness distressed her, or 
her heart sickened at the thought of helpless 
poverty, or it might have been the contrast be- 
tween the room she had left; and the one she 
had just entered, which forced itself upon her; 
whatsoever was the cause, contrary to her usual 
serenity and care to appear as cheerful as possi- 
ble before her mother, she covered her face with 
her hands, and leaning upon the rude table be- 
fore her, burst into.a passion of tears. It was 
but for a moment, for a faint voice.from the bed, 
called, ‘‘ Mary—dear, wipe your eyes and sit by 
me here, and read the thirty-fourth Psalm. It 
will do us both good.” Mary reached down 
from the shelf the well worn Bible, and seated 
at the foot of her mother’s bed, in a subdued 
voice read aloud. She had just finished read- 
ing the verse, ‘* Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous, but the Lord deliyereth him out of 
them all,” when a gentle tap was heard at the 
door. A little girl, some years younger than 
Mary, opened it, and a lady entered. 

‘¢ Is this where Mary Morris lives?” 

Mary started from the bed, ‘* That is my name, 
ma’am.” 

‘*‘ Ah yes, you are the one I just saw at Mrs. 
M.’s. 1 inquired you cut, and have come to see 
if I could be of any service to you; how is your 
mother?” ' 
The last tallow candle was dimly burning be- 
side the bed where Mary had been reading.— 





the emaciated sufferer. 

** Have you any physician?” 

‘*No ma’am. My poor husband’s last sick- 
ness cost me so much, that I have now nothing 
to pay one. I hope I shall get better in a few 
days, and then all will go on well; but now it is 
‘very hard for poor Mary.” 

‘* But you have a high fever, and should be 
attended to, my husband is a physician; he will 
call and prescribe for you; here are some pro- 
visions for your children, and Mary just open 


vided for.” 





so much wealth and grandeur, in conversation 
with a friend. The young girl stood a moment, 


ble room that night, but not of bitterness, and 


The lady went towards it, and took the hand of 


the door, my servant has brought you a wheel- 
barrow load of wood ready split; give all your 
attention to your mother, and you shall be pro- 


Their hearts were too full for expression of 
thanks, but the lady needed them not, to con- 
vince her that there was no luxury like that of 
doing good. There were tears shed in that hum- 





there were thanksgivings that would put to shame 
the feeble gratitude of thousands that are ‘ in- 
creased with goods and have need of nothing.” 
N.'B.—Mrs. M. went that night to witness 
the performance of a popular tragedy, and was 
so overcome by the distresses of the hero ‘and 
heroine, as to be unable to attend to any thing’ 
else for several days.—New York paper. 
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BE KIND TO EACH OTHER, 

It. was a bright beautiful morning in May, 
when a group of happy school girls assembled as 
usual in their pleasant hall. At the sound of the 
bell each one took her seat, and opened her Bi- 
ble at the 4th of Ephesians, which was the chap- 
ter in course to be read. It was customary for 
the teacher to select one or more verses from 
the chapter read in the morning, which his pu- 
pils might commit to memory, and repeat at the 
close of school. On this occasion, he directed 
their attention particularly to the last two verses. 
‘Let all bitterness and wrath, and anger and 
clamor, and evil speaking, be put away from 
you, with all malice; and be ye kind ene to an- 
other, tender hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you;” 
and showed them in a few words how many op- 
portunities they might have for putting its prin- 
ciples in practice even in the course of that day. 
Some of his pupils seemed scarcely to hear what 
he said, and of course took no interest in en- 
deavoring to follow his advice; a part listened, 
and thought it was certainly a desirable thing 
that kindness and _ good-will should prevail 
among them, but made no special resolutions as 
to their own endeavors on this point; while a 
few were secretly resolving that looking to God 
for assistance and strength, they would endeav- 
or to do all their duty to those around them, 
and promote the happiness of their companions 
as far as possible. 

An ,hour or two had passed and the time for 
recess had arrived. All was bustle and confu- 
sion; every one doing whatever inclination 
prompted at the moment. In one corner of the 
spacious hall, a group of the younger scholars 
were collected, amusing themselves with playing 
ball. ‘* Now give me a good ball,” said Mary 
B. ‘Oh! you threw it quite over my head; 
you never give me a good one.” ‘ Well, I do 
say,” said another, in a complaining tone, * that 
was not fair; you threw it so low that I could 
not catch it.” ‘Oh, dear!” muttered another, 
“how they do act, I won’t play, girls, if you 
muke such a noise,” added she in a louder tone. 
‘*Then go away,” replied a rude little girl; “‘we 
can do very well without you.” 

Another company of little girls had taken pos- 
session ‘ef & recitation room adjoining the school 
room, for the purpose of holding a * society meet- 
ing,” as they called it. Thither the ball party 
bent their steps, after they had become thor- 
oughly discontented with themselves and each 
other. On opening the door however, a mur- 
mur of disapprobation arose from those within, 
and two or three individuals came to forbid their 
entrance. ‘ Why, we have as much right to the 
recitation room as you have,” said one. “You 
have not,” said another, “for Mr. C. told us we 
might have it all the recess; and I should not 
think you would come here to disturb us.” 
‘* Do let us go away, then,” said the leader of the 
assailants, ‘if it troubles them so much.” Ah! 
they had all forgotten the lesson of mutual for- 
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bearance and condescension which had been in- 
culcated upon them in the morning. 

In one part of the room might be seen three 
ladies walking arm in arm, and talking very 
earnestly in a lowtone. ‘I spoke to her on the 
stairs,” said one, ‘“‘and she did not make the 
least answer.” ‘I don’t see what we have done 
to offend her,” said another. ‘I should not 
think she would be affronted because we did not 
ask her to walk with us this morning.” ‘ Nor 
I either,” said the third; “I am sure I would 
not have such a disposition for all the world.” 
As it happened, however, the young lady in 
question had not thought of being offended; and 
none but a school girl’s imagination could have 
construed her refusal to speak, when she knew 
that school had commenced, into an intentional 
affront. As the case was, however, it furnished 
a topic for conversation to,the three young la- 
dies until the close of recess. ’ 

** And be ye kind to one another,” said Elfen 
A. to herself, as she left the friend with whom 
she had been conversing, and seated herself by 
the side of a poor lone one—a stranger in the 
school. “I am afraid you are quite lonely, 
though among so many girls,” said she, in a 
gentle tone. She then went on to speak of va- 
ri@us things connected with the school; of the 
teachers and the different classes; and when she 
saw by the brightening eye of the auditor, that 
she had succeeded in awakening her intefest, 
and to some extent securing her confidence, she 
felt amply rewarded for any self-denial that the 
effort might have cost her. rl 

“Do come, Miss B. and play this tune for us, 
will you?” said one of the group of little girls 
who surrounded the piano. ‘* We have been 
trying to sing it, but we want .yau to play it to 
us.” Miss B. was busy, and would not have 
gone; but remembering that her own inclina- 
tions were to yield when they would interfere 
with the happiness of others, she cheerfully laid 
aside her work,-and did as she was requested. 
“Thank you, Miss B.” said little Lucy, who had 
summoned her to the piano, after she had play- 
ed the tune again, until they’were quite familiar 
with it. ‘* We should not have learnt it to-day; 
if you had not played it for us,” added she. 

A stranger could not have failed to notice the 
varying expressions on different countenances, 
as each scholar returned to her seat at the close 
of the recess. Some seemed dissatisfied and dis- 
contented—and those were generally such as 

Wad been most noisy and rude at play. Others 
were listless and indifferent—tired of play, and 
yet disinclined to study; and here and there 
might be seen a countenance wearing a serene, 
quiet expression, showing more plainly than 
words could do, a heart at peace with itself, and 
interested in the happiness of all around. 

At the close of school, the passage learned in 
the morning was repeated; and each pupil was 
invited to look back upon the past day with par- 
ticular reference to the manner in which she 
had fulfiled the duties which it enjoined. Small 
indeed was the number who could make the re- 
trospect without a feeling of self-reproach. Some 
had not intended to make any effort to do right, 
and the resolution of others had beey gwephaway 
by the tide of temptation; but there fete stilla few 
who could truly say, that their constant aim had 
‘been to “ do to others as they would that others 
should do to them.” 


ee 
THE IDIOT AND THE BEAUTY, 

From areview in Tait’s Magazine, of Combe’s 
Notes on the United States, we quote an inter- 
esting passage descriptive of the quickening ef- 
fects produced on an idiot’s mind by his habits 
of daily intercourse witha beautiful young girl. 
Moore would turn this anecdote to admirable 
account in a poem. ‘In the course of conver- 
sation, a case was mentioned to me as having 
occurred in the experience of a highly respecta- 
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ble physician, one which was so fully authenti- 
cated that I entertain no doubt of its truth. The 
physician alluded to, had a patient, a young 
man who was almost idiotic from the suppres- 
sion of all his faculties. He never spoke and 
never moved voluntarily, but sat habitually with 
his hand shading his eyes. The physician sent 
him to walk as a remedial measure. In the 
neighborhood, a beautiful young girl of sixteen 
lived with her parents, and used to see the young 
man in his walks and speak kindly tohim. For 
some time he took no notice of her; but after 
missing her for several months, he began to look 
for her, and to feel disappointed if she did not 
appear. He became so much interested that he 
directed his, steps voluntarily to her father’s cot- 
tage, and gave her bouquets of flowers. By de- 
grees he conversed with her through the window. 
His mental faculties were roused; the dawn of 
convalescence appeared. 

The girl was virtuous, intelligent, and lovely, 
and encouraged his visits when she was told 
that she was benefiting his ‘mental health. She 
asked him if he could read and write. He an- 
sweréd No. She wrote some lines to him to in- 
duce him to learn. This had the desired. effect. 
He applied himself to study, and soon wrote 
good and sensible letters to her. He recovered 
his reason. She “was married to a young man 
from the neighboring city. Great fears[were en- 


tertained that this event would undo the good 


which she had accomplished. The young pa- 
tient sustained a severe shock, but his mind did 
not sink under it. He acquiesced in the pro- 
priety of her choice; continued to improve, and 
at last was restored to his family, cured. She 
had a child, and was soon after brought to the 
same hospital perfectly insane. The young man 
heard of the eygnt, and was exceedingly anxious 
to see her; but an interview was denied him both 
on her account and his own. She died. . He 
continued. well, and bécame an active metiber 
of society. . What a beautiful romance might be 
founded on this narrative.” 

THE INDIAN’S REPLY TO A CHALLENGE, 


The Indiam has more sober sense than the 
white man. hen the white man is challenged, 
by a reckless and desperate enemy, he thinks it 
is more honorable to shoot his enemy through 
the heart, than ‘to decline the combat; and_so 
fearful is he of the charge of cowardice, that he 
will take the field—risk hig Own life—stain his 
honor with the blood of a once loved friend— 
when a candid opinion of his feelings would 
have healed the breach, and restored him in the 
confidence of his friend. The duellist may pos- 
sess some physical bravery, but he lacks the 
moral courage of the Indian, who when he was 
challenged replied: 

*¢T have two objections to this duel affair; the 
one is, lest I should hurt you, and the other is, 
lest you should hurt me. I do not see any good 
that it would do me to put a bullet through your 
body—I could not'make any use of you, when 
dead; but I could of a rabbit or turkey. As to 
myself, I think it more sensible to avoid, than to 
put myself in the way of harm; I am under great 
apprehension that you might hit me. That be- 
ing the case I think it more advisable to stay at 
a distance. If you want totry your pistols, take 
some object—a tree, or any thing about my size, 
and if you hit that, send me word, and I shall 
acknowledge that, if I had been there you might 
have hit me.” 

There is more good sense, and true moral 
courage, in the honest reply of the Indian, than 
in all the challenges and acceptances that have 
ever been passed between bloody-minded des- 
peradoes, who madly rush into peril and crime 
of the deepest dye; lest they may be suspected 
of what is literally true—a want of firmness, self- 
possession, and integrity of purpose. 











The calm, conscientious Indian, who would 


neither harm himself nor his enemy, surely pos- 
sesses a higher sense of nonor, than the misguid- 
ed fanatic, who hopes to wash his honor in the 
blood of his fellow. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


A SNAKE STORY. 
Passing along through a meadow, the other 
day, I heard a rustling in a clump of bushes 
near by, and turned aside to ascertain the cause. 
There I saw a black snake, about five feet long, 
which had seized a large striped snake, and was 
trying to swallow him whole. The head of the 
striped snake had already descended eight or 
ten inches into the body of the other; and, in an 
agony of pain and terror, he was writhing and 
twisting himself about with great rapidity, and 
with his tail striking upon the dry leaves, pro- 
duced the rustling which first excited my atten- 
tion. There, stretched out at full length, lay 
the black, glossy serpent, with great gravity and 
deliberation making a hearty dinner of another 
serpent more than two thirds as long as himself, 
while the poor striped snake, not seeming to rel- 
ish this familiarity, was swelling out as large as 
possible, and lashing the leaves and bushes in 
his violent contortions. The black snake had a 
very mischievous look, while trying to swallow 
his fellow; and he seemed to say, ‘ Well, my 
lad, I’ve got you; get away if youcan. I have 
been hunting all the forenoon for a dinner, and 
you will make a very good meal that will satis- 
fy my wants till to-morrow noon.” I knew that 
snakes would swallow frogs, young birds, and 
other small animals, but I did not know before 
that they would devour each other. I took a 
club and soon put an end to the controversy by 
killing both parties, and thus stopping the 
roguery of the one and the misery of the other. 

Now, my young readers may be assured that 
this snake story is not a fish story, but a true ac- 
count of what did actually take place. As I 
walked homewards the incident suggested to my 
mind the following reflections: 

-First—What a blessing it is, that in this 
country, snakes are not large enough to swallow 
men. How kind God is in making them so small 
that they cannot devour us. What death can be 
more horrible than to be swallowed alive by an 
enormous serpent? 

Seconpty—Children should never quarrel or 
injure each other. 

“Let dogs delight to bark and bite "— 
let snakes swallow one another whole, if they 
choose. We are not snakes or dogs, and there- 
fore should not act like them. The black snake 
was probably hungry, and might seem to have 
some apology for injuring his neighbor; but chil- 
dren, it is feared, sometimes quarrel when they 
have not even a poor apology for their conduct. 
rn 








ANOTHER SNAKE STORY. 

The following incident occurred in the dwell- 
ing of Mrs. Elizabeth Jones, at Bridgeville, on 
Thursday last, in the absence of her husband. 
She was sitting in the front room of her house, 
while her infant slept in a cradle in front of, and 
at a little distance fromher. Suddenly she heard 
a rustling sound, and the next instant she per- 
ceived a large snake enter the door, and make 
directly for the cradle. For a moment all her 
energies seemed paralyzed by fear; but in the 
next instant, true to the maternal instinct, she 
sprang to the cradle, seized the infant by the 
arm and fled, uttering shriek upon shriek, just 
as the serpent, having entered the cradle, was 
rapidly approaching. the head of the child. 
Several of her neighbors, alarmed by her cries, 
hurried to the house, and after some search, the 
snake was found coiled up under the bed, appa 
rently prepared to act upon the defensive. 
Having been killed with a broad hoe, it proved to 
be a black snake, of the racer species, five feet 











and a half in length.— Belvidere Apollo. 
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THE PRESUMPTUOUS BOY AND ROPE. 


One summer evening, while walking round 
the base of Edinburgh Castle, I noticed a num- 
ber of people looking with intense anxiety to the 
summit of the rocks on which the castle was 
built. They are two or three hundred feet high, 
and as the dusk of the evening was coming on, 
I could not at first perceive the object that at- 
tracted their attention. I therefore inquired of 
a young man what it was that interested them 
so much. 

«* QO, sir,” said he, “ there is a poor little boy 
who has foolishly climbed up the castle hill, from 
rock to rock, till he has reached that projecting 
cliff, and now he can neither return or get down 
by any means, and no doubt he will be dashed 
to pieces in the fall, for he cannot hold there 
much longer.” 

My feelings were instantly excited for the 
safety of the child. Word was soon sent to the 
Governor of the Castle, who immediately order- 
ed means used for his deliverance. They found 
by looking over the wall above the rock where 
he was, that no scaling ladder could reach him, 
and the only way to save him was to throw him 
a strong rope, with a running noose, which he 
might put under his arms. By this means he 
might be drawn up to the top of the castle wall 
without much danger. 

They threw several times without reaching 
him, for the rocks, projecting considerably over 
him, hid him from their sight. At length, after 
many unsuccessful efforts, they found, by a slight 
resistance in drawing back the rope, that he had 
hold of it. They now shouted from above, 
*¢ Hold fast to the rope, put it under your arms.” 

After giving him time enough to fix it right, 
they gradually drew him up to the battlements, 
and got him safe into the castle. The soldiers 
were quite delighted when they had him safe, and 
those below rejoiced when they heard he was 
rescued. Among the rest, I returned home, 
thankful that a kind Providence had delivered 
him from such imminent danger. 

While musing on this interesting incident, the 
following analogy between the rescue of this 
child from death, and the salvation of a sinner, 
presented itself to my mind. This little boy, by 
his folly, placed himself in danger of losing his 
life. And dves not the sinner by his folly and 
wickedness, place himself in danger of losing his 
soul, his eternal life? Then, those who saw 
his danger, could not help him, and he was ut- 
terly unable to save himself. So the sinner 
is unnable to save himself. Nor can any hu- 
man effort save him. But the people below 
could send and beg the governor of the castle to 
save the child. So Christians can unite their 
prayers for the salvation of sinners, and beg God, 
in his mercy to save them. How quickly, after 
the request was made, was help sent from the 
castle, and the only means of safety placed with- 
in the child’s reach. Then the cry from the top 
of the battlements was heard, ‘“‘ Hold fast to the 
rope, hold fast to the rope;” and is not the only 
hope of salvation placed within the reach of the 
sinner, when Jesus Christ is preached as the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world ; that whosoever believeth in him, might 
not perish, but have eternal life ? 

And may we not imagine we hear the cry 
from heaven, Hold fast to him, the only hope 
set before you in the Gospel, hold fast to him 
your only Saviour. 

But suppose the boy had said, No, I will not 
trust myself to that rope; I fear it will not save 
me. The sun was fast sinking behind the west- 


ern mountains; the darkness of night coming 
on, and his death was inevitable, and if the sin- 
ner rejects Jesus Christ, and refuses-to trust his 
soul to him for salvation, how can he escape 7 
The night of death is fast approaching, and his 
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But how rejoiced the soldiers were when the 
child was brought safe and sound into the castle. 
They caught him up and exclaimed, “ Ah, ah, 
now we have you safe, now you need not cry, 
you will remember this as long as you live ; but 
never be so foolish as to climb those rocks 
again.” And is there not joy among the angels 
of God, over one sinner that repenteth, and is 
saved by Jesus Christ? And may they not be 
supposed to rejoice over the sinner, and say, 
Ah, now you are safe, now you need not weep! 
but Oh, shun sin, that odious, dreadful, thing, 
that had well nigh ruined your immortal soul ! 
And then the spectators below rejoiced with 
those in the castle, and do not all who love Christ 
rejoice when sinnérs are saved. 

I rejoiced among the rest, and, my young 
reader, will you not let angels rejoice, and may 
not I rejoice over you, because you are safe from 
eternal death, by believing in Jesus Christ and 


trusting in him alone for salvation ? 
[ Youth’s Cabinet. 


i 
GOING TO CHURCH. 
‘“* What is the use,” said a pupil of a medical 
friend of ours one morning to his master, on their 
way to a place of worship, ‘‘ what is the use-of 
going to church, when you only hear the same 
thing over and over again 2?” 

‘* What is the use,” said the master, o#break- 
fasting, dining, and supping every day, when you 
only eat the same things again.?” # 

‘I do not see,” said the youth, “ as the cases 
at all resemble each other. I must eat to sup- 
port my life, and nourish my body, which other- 
wise would languish and die.” 

‘‘The cases are more parallel than you are 
aware,” rejoined the master. ‘ What food is to 
the body, ordinances of religion are to the soul. 
As the natural life in the one will languish and 
decay, unless we maintain it by the bounties of 
God’s providence, so the divine life in the other 
will witha decay, unless our passions be 
regulated by the influénce of grace.” 

“‘How goes it happen then,” inquired the 
young man,“‘ that all have not the. same relish 
in religious exercises, while all ‘have the same 
appetite for their bodily food %” 

There,” answered the master,.‘* you again 
‘mistake the matter. It is very true, that if our 
‘bodies are in health, we desire and relish our 
daily bread, but when we are sick it is widely 
different; we have then not only no relish for 
our food, but even loathe it, and not unfrequent- 


So it is with the soul. When that is at peace 
Christ, it is in health, and not only desires, but 
relishes the exercises of devotion, and cannot 
exist without them ; but while the soul continues 
in sin, it is in a state of disease; having no 
appetite for spiritual food, it dislikes both the 
seasons and the exercises of devotion, considering 
the Lord’s day a weariness; and avoids the soci- 
ety of his people. Nor does the resemblance 
stop even here; for as bodily disease, unless re- 


spiritual disease, I mean. sin, which we derive 
from our first parents, will issue in that spiritual 
and eternal death which consists in the exclusion 
of the soul from the presence and favor of its all- 
wise Creator. 








THE NURSERY. 








THE MOUSE, 

One day, as Willy was amusing himself very 
quietly in the nursery, which did not often hap- 
pen, for he liked running about much better than 
sitting still, he heard a noise as if something was 
scratching against the wall. 

** What is that?” said he to Ann, going close 
up to her, and seeming rather frightened. Ann 





soul must perish forever. 


looked round, and so did Willy; when they saw 





ly desire that which is unnatural and injurious. | 


with God, ‘through the redemption that is in 


moved by the hand of skill, will speedily termi- 
nate our present existence; so the continuance of 


A ER comes 








a little mouse peeping out of a small hole in one 
corner of the room. ‘ Oh, what a pretty thing 
it is!” cried Willy; but the instant he spoke the 
mouse disappeared. 

‘‘The sound of your voice frightened him,” 
said Ann; ‘and he is gone back into the hole.” 
‘¢ Oh, what foolish things mice and birds are,” 
said Willy, ‘they always fancy you are going 
to hurt them. Do you think it will not come 
back again?” 

‘¢ We must wait and see,” said Ann. 

But they waited in vain; and though Willy 
was quite quiet, and kept his eyes fixed upon the 
hole, no mouse was to be seen. At last Ann 
said that she would go and fetch a piece of 
cheese, and lay it close to the hole; and that if 
the mouse smelt the cheese, he would come back 
to eat it. So she fetched some cheese, and plac- 
ed it by the hole; and in a short time the mouse 
popped out his tiny head, and hearing no noise, 
he ventured a little farther, and at last came 
quite out of the hole, and began nibbling the 
cheese. 

‘‘ How he likes cheese,” whispered Willy; 
*¢T wish I could catch him and play with him a 
little while.” 

Ann then took up a broom very gently, and 
before the mouse could see her, went and stop- 
ped up the hole with it. As soon as the mouse 
heard the noisé, he left the cheese to run back 
and hide himself in his hole; and when he found 
the hole was stopped up he was sadly frighten- 
ed. He ran round and round the room, to find 
some place to save himself in; but no other hole 
could he see. 

‘‘ Poor little mouse,” said Willy, ‘‘ you need 
not be so frightened; I shall not hurt you; I on- 
ly want to:play with you fora little while, and 
then I will let you go back to your hole. Does 
he live in that hole, Ann?”’ 

‘‘He lives inside the wall,” replied Ann, 
‘“‘with.a great many other mice; and he has 
just made that hole to come out at.” 

‘‘How’can such a little tiny thing as that 
make a hole in the wood?” 

*« He does it with his teeth,” said Ann, ‘‘ mice 
can gnaw through almost anything.” 

‘Do try to catch it, Ann; I cannot.” 

Ann tried, but could not for a long while 
either; at last she threw her apron over it, and 
caught it up in the apron. Then Willy came to 
look at it, and the poor little animal panted for 
breath, it was #o much frightened and so tired 
of running. > 

‘*]T will fetch it the cheese,” said Willy; and 
he ran for the piece of cheese which the mouse 
had been nibbling; but the mouse would not 
touch it. 

‘*¢ Poor little thing!’ exclaimed Willy, ‘ per- 
haps he has got a papa and mamma at his home 
in the wall, and he wants to get back to them.” 
And he stroked the mouse, and: said, ‘* We will 
soon let'you go.” 

Willy and Ann had made such a noise run- 
ning about the room after the mouse, that Betty 
the house maid came to ask whether anything 
was the matter. 

** Only this little mouse,” said Willy, ‘ that 
we have caught.” 

«« A*mousé!”’ exclaimed Betty, ‘Oh, mercy 
on me!” and she began to scream. 

‘« Why, what is the matter with Betty?” said 
Willy to Ann. 


laughing. 

«Oh, she is only making fun; how cana great 
woman like her be afraid of such a bit of a thing 
as this poor little mouse?” 

‘‘It’s no fun at all,” cried Betty, ‘I can’t 
bear a mouse; I never could.” 

‘And why do you not like a poor little mouse?” 

* Poor little nouse!”’ cried Betty. ‘+ I tell you 


allow youto gonearit. It would bite you, I am 
sure, if Ann did not hold it so close in her apron.” 





“She is afraid of a mouse,” replied Ann, 


it is a horrid ugly thing, and I wonder Ann will | 


ta 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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‘sf it did,” said Ann, ‘it would not hurt you 
much, its teeth are so small; but perhaps it 
might try to nibble your finger a little, to try to 
get away; so 1 do not advise you to put it near 
its mouth.” 

“] shall fetch the cat,” cried Betty, ‘‘ and she 
will soon make an end of it.” 

She was going out of the room, when Willy, 
who recollected how nearly the sparrow had 
been eaten up by acat, flew at Betty, and call- 
ed out, “* You shan’t, you shan’t, Betty; naughty 
Betty, I won’t have the poor mouse killed.” 

‘* Here is a pretty to do, indeed,” cried Betty, 
‘*my gown all.torn with your tantrums, sir; I 
shall tell your mamma of this.” 

Mamma, who heard all the bustle in the nur- 
sery, ran up stairs to know What it was, and 
when she came in, and saw Willy red and cry- 
ing with passion, and Betty’s gown torn, she 
asked what had happened. Ann told her the 
whole story. Then Mamma said,‘ It was cer- 
tainiy wrong of you, Willy, to fall into a passion 
and tear Betty’s gown.” 

‘But she was going to fetch the cat to kill 
the mouse,’’ sobbed Willy. b ildta 

‘That is some excuse for you, but why,did 
you not desire Betty, civilly, not to bring the cat? 
I really am quite ashamed of you. And as for 
you, Betty, if you are afraid of a poor little 
mouse, you had better go away.” 

Betty went away ashamed; when she saw by 
her mistress’s looks that she. thought her very 
silly to be afraid of a mouse. ; 

«* Let me look at this poor little creature that 
has made such a bustle,” said mamma; and Ann 
opened her apron to show it. ‘The mouse find- 
ing itself free, sprung away, fell upon the floor, 
but without being hurt, and fan round the room 
till it found the hole, through which it escaped, 
and was seen no more. 

** Now,” said mamma, “ the best thing we can 
do is to fasten up the hole, that the poor little 
mouse may not come out again, for-if he does, 
there is great danger of his falling into the claws 
of pussy. Come, Willy,” said she, smiling; 
“dry your tears; I forgive you, because you 
had not time to think, and that you were ina 
passion not for yourself, but on account of the 
poor mouse; but I hope you will have more.com- 
mand over yourself another time. Then you 
must make some amends to Betty for tearing 
her gown.” 

* But was it not very foolish of Betty to be 
afraid of a mouse?” said Willy. iste 
’ I -dare say, that when she was:a little. child, 
not older than you, Willy, somebody frightened 
her about a mouse, and told her it would bite 
her, and so she has thought ever: since that a 
mouse would hart her, and that the cat ought to 
kill it. Ann, you see is not afraid of a mouse; 
she never listened to such silly stories.” 

* Indeed but [ did, mamma,” said Ann, **when 
I was alittle girl, but I have learned te know 
better since.” es 


‘That shows your good sense, Ann,” said}. 
mamma, ‘for it is very difficult, if you have} 


been frightened when a child, to get the better 
of it afterwards. I have known many grown up 
ladies afraid of a spider, a black. b sand an 
earwig, merely from some foolish st théy had 
heard about them when children.” | #* 

‘* What are all those things, mamma?” asked 
Willy, will youshowthemto me? “TI amsure IT 
should not be afraid of them.” 

“Some day or other I will,” replied his moth- 
er. ‘Now let us go and find a carpenter to 
mend the*hole the mouse has made.” 

The carpenter soon came, with his tools and 
a piece of wood; and Willy watched him all the 
while he was at work. 

** Poor little: mouse,”’ said Willy, ‘* you cannot 
come out any more.” 

** He had better stay at home with his moth- 
er,” said mamma; “for he cannot ‘come out 
without danger of meeting the cat.” 


giving him pain. Of this rib he formed a being more 


‘Then it is not foolish of the mouse to be 
afraid of pussy, mamma?” 

** Not at all, my dear; it is foolish to be afraid 
when there is no danger, as Betty was; but it is 
not foolish to be afraid when there is danger. 
Being afraid makes: you take care; and it is 
wise, not foolish, to take care.” 

‘«‘ But some people,” said Ann, “are so much 
frightened when there is danger, that they do 
not know what they are abont. I know a maid 
servant who set her cap on fire; and she was so 
frightened, that instead of taking it off her head 
to, put out the flame, she ran screaming about, 
and the fire caught her hair, and her face, and 
she was sadly burnt.” 

**That was foolish indeed,” said mamma; 

‘fear should haye made her think what she 
should do to put out the flame; running about in 
that manner only made it burn more; but she 
suffered sadly for her folly, poor woman.” 
The carpenter now began hammering. nails 
into the piece of wood which fastened up the 
hole, and made such a noise that Willy could 
no longer hear what was said. ‘ Poor mousy,” 
said. he to himself, “you can never come out 
again; no, never!”—Child’s Annual. 
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OLD STORIES.--No, 3. 

- When the beasts were first created, they were all 
good. There were among. them, no ravenous beasts of 
prey. The lion was as tame as the lamb, and the dog 


and the wolf and the sheep could sport together on the 
same grassy hillock. ._When.Adam was created, the 
beasts all came to him as their lord, and submitted to 
him, as the ox the horse now submit to their own- 
er. Adam looked upon each as it passed by him; and 
by the wisdom which God ‘gave him, knowing the na- 
ture of every one, he gave to each its e. And so 
the fowls came down from their journies fh the skies, 
and alighted before him to do him homage, and receive 
their names. But, among them all, no of€ was found, 
with a manly form, and mind and reason like himself, to 
be his companion. He stood in the midst of them, soli- 
tary and alone. God saw this; and out of compassion 
to him, He caused him to fall asleep; and then, he took 
atib out of his side, and closed up the place, without 


beautiful and lovely than Adam himself, and gave her.to 
him, to be his companion and friend. A'id he, seeing 
that she was made of his bone and flesh, Weclared that 
she was a part of himself; ‘so that, though two in fact, 
they were yet one in kind, in nature, and in feeling, 
And now, Adam was nomore alone ; and they two could 
walk together in the green.fields, and among the beauti- 
ful, groves, and-smell the sweet flowers, and partake of 
the delicious fruits of paradise, and rejoice in the good- 
ness and smiles of their Creator. it 
THE DRUNKARD’S BOY... - 

At a Sabbath School in Baltimore, says Mr. Hewkns, 
wlittlé boy, one Sabbath, was missed.’ The next Sab- 
bath, his.teaclter asked him the reason why he was ab- 
sent the Sabbath before. The little boy did not like to 
téll but on being pressed by his téacher, he said, the 
‘Saturday night before, “my father came home drunk, 
‘ahd he beat my mother so that she was not able to get 
us any breakfast; and father was so angry that he would 
not let us come to Sabbath School—but last Thursday 
night, my father went to the Washington Temperance 
Society and signed the pledge, and we have had as much 
as we Could eat ever since.” 


VARIETY. 











A Remarkable Sunday School Scholar, 


At the last meeting, in connexion with the schools of 
Tottenham-court chapel, we were interested by the 





and the bear could lie down quietly by each other’s side, a 


Bible on the occasion, the fly-leaf of which contained @ 
narrative, of which the following is a copy :— 

“This Bible was presented to me by Mr. Raikes, at 
the town of Hertford, Jan. Ist, 1781, as a reward for my 
ee attendance at the Sunday School, and good 

ehaviour when there. And after being my companion 
fifty-three years, forty-one of which I spent in the sea- 
service—during which time I was in forty-five e e- 
ments, received thirteen wounds, was three times ship- 
wrecked, once burnt out, twice capsized in a boat, and 
had fevers of different sorts fifteen times—this Bible was 
my consolation; and was newly bound for me by James 
Bishop, of Edinburgh, on the 26th day of October, 1834, 
the day I completed the 60th year of my age. 
As witness my hand, James Beacu Nortu. 
N. B. During the whole time but one leaf is lost, the 
last of Ezra, and beginning of Nehemiah. 
I gave it to my son James Beach, on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1841, aged five years; after being in my possession 
sixty years; and he being enabled, by the grace of God, 
to read it at that age. And may the Lord bless it to 
him, and make him wise to salvation! J. B. Norrx.” 


——>—. 
Remarkable Rescue from the Grave. 


The following instance of Providential interference is 
inscribed on a tomb-stone at Green Bay :— 
“ DIEU SUR TOUT.” 
(God over all.) 

“Here lies the body of Lewis Galdy, Esq. who de 
parted this life at Port Royal; the 22d of December, 
1736, aged 80. He was born at Montpelier, in France, 
but left that country for his religion, and came and set- 
tled in this island, where he was swallowed up in the 

at earthquake in the year 1692, and by the provi- 
ence of God, was by another shock thrown into the sea, 
and miraculously saved by swimming, until a boat took 
him up. He lived many years after in great reputation, 
ane by all who knew him, and much lamented at his 
eath. 


——_ 
. Children do know what the Pledge is, 


The last Report of the American Sunday School 
Union, furnishes us with the following fact: 

“ A little boy six years old, a member of our Juvenile 
Temperance ornep being very ill, a physician was 
sent for, who when he arrived on observing the certifi- 
cate and pledge, (which had been given the little boy,) 
hanging over the mantel, descanted at considerable 
length on the absurdity of obtaining the pledges of chil- 
dren so young; saying they could not understand the 
meaning of it, and would be likely to break it whenever 
an opportunity to do so presented itself. He was, how- 
ever, convinced of his error, when on preparing somé 
medicine for the child to be taken in gin, he sed to 
take it; in vain did the physician tell him that it would 
not be violating his pledge to take it as a medicine and 
that he would not recover unless he took it; he reso- 
lutely refused to take the prescribed medicine unless it 
was prepared without alcohol.” 

The boy is now in good health, and did not fail to 
remind the Dr. after his recovery, of his mistake in su 
posing God would not restore him to health without the 
aid of alcohol. —-_ 

Spanisn Proverss. 

Vain 1 Bory is a flower which never comes to fruit. | 

One “ Take it,” is better than two, “Thou shalt have it. | 


x POETRY. 














THE CHILD AND BUTTERFLY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF SHIP AND SHORE. 

I met between the April showers 
A little blue eyed child, 

The sweetest being ’mid the flowers, 

* ‘Where she was playing wild, 

No ’kerchief screened her from the sun ; 
Her neck was white and bare, 

Except around it loosely hung 
The'ringlets of her hair. 

There was a gladness in her air, 
A laughter in her eye, 

Her eager hands went here and there, 
As she was racing by. 

Whither so fast, my little one? 
She made me no reply, 

But chattering to herself, ran on 
To catch the butterfly. 

The fluttering beauty soon she caught; 
Its wings her quick breath att 

A moment more, and all she sought, 
Lay lifeless in her hand. 

So giddy sor for pleasures run, . 

ugh anxious hopes and fears— 





presence of an ancient mariner, who is, doubtless, one of 
he oldest Sunday scholars in England. He produced a 


Which ever leave them, soon as won, 
To their regrets and fears. 
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